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Mandate 


The 1988-89 Foreign Affairs Authorization Act directed the Secretary of 
State to appoint, in consultation with the Senate Foreign Relations, 
House Foreign Affairs, and House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tees and the exclusive employee representative organizations, a five- 
member Commission to review the Foreign Service personnel system. 

The Authorization Act directed the Commission to: 

conduct a study of the Foreign Service personnel system, with a view 
toward developing a system that provides adequate career stability to 
the members of the Service. 

The legislative history of the amendment indicated that Con- 
gress intended “career stability” to be interpreted in the broadest pos- 
sible way. The Commission was to address the range of personnel issues 
that impact upon the ability of the Foreign Service to conduct United 
States foreign policy. 

In approaching the fulfillment of their mandate, the Commis- 
sioners have not equated “career stability” with “lifetime career secu- 
rity.” Rather, they have determined that a Foreign Service career should 
be governed by a personnel system that (1) is predictable, stable, and 
consistent and (2) is fair and equitable and provides members of the 
Service an opportunity for professional satisfaction and meaningful 
public service. 

In considering the overall mission of the Service, the Commission 
took as its definition Title I, Chapter 1, Section 101 of the 1980 Foreign 
Service Act, which provides: 

• that a career Foreign Service is essential in the national 
interest to assist the President and the Secretary of State in conducting 
U.S. foreign relations; 

• that the scope and complexity of foreign affairs have height- 
ened the need for a professional service that will serve the interests of 
the United States in an integrated fashion; 

• that the Foreign Service must be preserved, strengthened, and 
improved in order to carry out its mission effectively in response to the 
complex challenges of modem diplomacy and international relations; 
and, 

• that the members of the Service should be representative of 
the American people; aware of the principles and history of the United 
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concerns and trends in American life; knowledgeable 
of the affairs, cultures, and languages of other countries; and available to 
serve in assignments throughout the world. 

Finally, the Commission has taken note of and welcomed recent 
remarks by Secretary Baker: 

. . . our diplomacy requires highly trained professionals, whose skills are 
up to the task of ^veloping and executing programs and policies suited 

to the times The President and I recognize and we appreciate and 

value the contnbutions that Foreign and Civil Sei*vice professionals 
have made to the foreign policy of the United States of America for 
many, many generations. They can7 on the tradition of those who have 
made post-war United States foreign policy an amazing success 
story. We also understand, I think, the deep reservoir of talent, of 
experience and wisdom that is available in this building as well as in 
our embassies, consulates, and missions abroad 




The 1988-89 Foreign Affairs Authorization Act established a five- 
member commission to review the Foreign Service Personnel System. 
The enactment of this legislation resulted from concerns that the Foreign 
Service personnel system was not producing and retaining the numbers 
of individuals with the requisite skills to best advance American national 
interests. 

The Commissioners met with Congressional members and staff; 
State, Agency for International Development, United States Information 
Agency, Foreign Agricultural, and Foreign Commercial Service manag- 
ers; employee representative groups; groups of employees; and individu- 
als. In addition, they solicited the views in writing of Foreign Service 
personnel stationed overseas. The Commissioners also met with Secre- 
taries of State Vance, Shultz, and Baker and other individuals concerned 
with the Act of 1980 and the Foreign Service in general. Finally, the 
Commissioners familiarized themselves with the mission of the Foreign 
Service as set forth in Title I of the Foreign Service Act of 1980, which 
affirms the importance of a career Foreign Service to the national inter- 
est. 


The Commission concluded that there are failings in the Foreign 
Service personnel system and the implementation of the Act of 1980 that 
are not only having an impact on the individuals involved, but are begin- 
ning to affect adversely the conduct of American foreign policy. The 
Commission further concluded that career stability is lacking under the 
Foreign Service personnel system as it operates today, and that this has 
contributed to an erosion of the attractiveness of the Foreign Service and 
a diminution of commitment to the Service as a career. This trend is 
most clearly seen in the shortage of expertise in key areas and of quali- 
fied individuals wanting to fill some of the most important positions in 
the Service — those of Political and Economic Counselor at major posts. 
The Commission fears that, should present trends continue, the ability of 
the Foreign Service to promote American interests in the future will be 
seriously impaired. 

While aware that many of the problems faced by the Foreign 
Service are beyond the control of its managers and not directly related to 
the personnel system, the Commission does think the implementation of 
the Foreign Service personnel system contributes significantly to the 
problem. 

The Commission found that a failure to manage the personnel 
system as an integrated whole is on underlying problem. This is true in 
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individual agencies, where there is often no correlation between different 
aspects of the overall system to ensure that the right people with the 
right training are available to fill positions at the time needed and at the 
appropriate grade. It is also true between agencies. Although State, 
USIA, AID, the Foreign Commercial Service, and the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service all utilize the personnel system established by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980, which sought compatibility, each agency implements 
the Act differently. Clearly, some agencies appear to have been more 
successful than others in the management of their personnel system; 
none escaped criticism. 

The Commission first developed a model that would incorporate 
the characteristics of the closed, bottom-entry, up-or-out, rank-in-person 
system envisaged in the Foreign Service Act. This model would apply to 
all Officers in the Foreign Affairs agencies, a departure from the separa- 
tion into generalist and specialist categories that has been a source of 
divisiveness and confusion within the system for many years, particu- 
larly at State. It would change promotion rates to a more measured pace 
commensurate with a competitive but stable career in a pyramidal 
structure. 

A fundamental restructuring is required to conform the Foreign 
Service personnel system to this model and ensure an integrated system 
within each agency and a single, compatible Foreign Service among 
agencies. To this end, the Commissioners make a series of recommenda- 
tions. In doing so, they emphasize that the recommendations relating 
directly to the management of the system should be taken as a package. 

To deal with these recommendations piecemeal would reduce their 
effectiveness and not adequately address the problems of the personnel 
system. 

Among the Commissioners’ recommendations: 

• Establish an expanded FSO Corps. 

• Institute a long-range personnel planning capability. 

• Executive management of the personnel system requires that 

long-range budgeting be an integral part of the personnel system. 

• All levels of management must increase their direct role in 
personnel decision-making and accept personnel management as part of 
their day-to-day responsibilities. 

• and direction of Foreign Service personnel 

policy need to be separate from the administration of the personnel 
system of each agency. The Director General of the Foreign Service 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, should assume responsibil- 
ity for policy direction, and a separate Director of Personnel should be 
appointed for each Foreign Affairs Agency, 
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• The Department of Commerce’s and Agriculture’s Overseas 
Services should be removed from the Foreign Service System. 

• A workforce/position structure must be specifically defined. 
All hiring and promotion numbers must be set against this defined 
position structure. 

• In defining the workforce/position structure for the Service, a 
reasonable and constant percentage of all domestic and overseas posi- 
tions at the Senior Forei^ Service level (e.g., 12 percent) should be set 
aside for non-career appointees. This is necessary in order to remove a 
destabilizing variable from the planning process. 

• Time of recruitment must be shortened to six months or less. 

Recruitment should be targeted to attract more women, minorities, and 
younger Americans. 

• Tenuring should be a more rigorous evaluation, which would 
occur after 6 years. 

• Cones should be abolished in order to broaden career opportu- 
nities. 

• Greater emphasis should be placed on career planning, with 
the role of the Career Development Officer enhanced. 

• Training should be improved, take place regularly throughout 
the career, and be required for advancement. 

• The needs of the Service must prevail in the assignment 
process. Overseas assignments must be filled first. Both domestic and 
overseas assignments should be lengthened. 

• The number of promotions should be limited to the number of 

positions at each grade. Promotions would be to actual vacancies. 

• The Senior window would be eliminated. 

• Promotion competition at all grades would be class-wide. 

• Service on Selection Boards, with the exception of the public 
member, would be limited to the Senior Foreign Service, and service on 
Selection Boards viewed as a major aspect of Senior Officers’ career 
responsibilities. 

• The measured rate of promotion envisioned by the Commis- 
sioners would largely obviate the need for Limited Career Extensions. In 
transition. Officers of Counselor rank would still have a seven-year time- 
in-class limit. Minister-Counselors would have a total period of 12 years 
in the Senior Foreign Service. 

• Management should not belong to the bargaining unit. 

• The grievance process should be expedited and prescriptive 
relief modified. 
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• Individual members of the Service should be responsible for 
keeping their personnel records current. A Records Correction Board 
should be established to resolve differences rather than referring those 
issues to the Grievance Board. 

• A fully automated personnel system should be established in 
order to ensure timely, effective, and responsible human resource ad- 
ministration. 

• Dii'fictor General, in consultation with the agency person- 
nel directors, should develop a competitive and rewarding career track 
with greater mobility for members of the Service not included in the 
system defined by the model described above, i.e., secretaries and other 
support staff. 

• Finally, the Commissioners noted that most of these recom- 
mendations can be implemented under current law. A few will require 
additional legislation and/or amendments. 
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Le^slative Views 

The Commission first went to Capitol Hill and met with those individu- 
als most conversant with the legislative history of their mandate to 
determine the legislative intent. 

Congressional concerns that led to the adoption of this provision 
fell into two broad categories. First, the Foreign Service personnel 
system appeared to be producing neither the people necessary to meet 
current challenges faced by the United States nor those able to face 
tomorrow’s problems. Secondly, the Foreign Service Personnel System 
appeared unfair, capricious, and unpredictable. As a result, a high 
degree of discontent and unhappiness marked current attitudes among 
Foreign Service personnel. According to many of the authors of the legis- 
lation, such problems, if not addressed, could reduce the effectiveness of 
the implementation of American foreign policy. 

Much to the surprise of Congressional sources, the situation had 
become worse rather than better since passage of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980. Whether the 1980 Act was flawed or the implementation of the 
Act was the cause of the difficulties was not clear. The Act was not 
fostering the intended results. 

The greatest concern expressed by those with whom the Commis- 
sioners spoke was that the Foreign Service personnel system was not 
producing Officers possessing the necessary expertise and experience to 
nieet future challenges. Over the next two decades, the United States 
\^11 face more complex international challenges. The bipolar world of 
the W50s no longer exists, and the multipolar world that replaced it is a 
much more difficult one in which to operate. International issues with 
which the United States must contend are more complicated: interna- 
tional debt, the environment, multilateral disarmament, nuclear non- 
proliferation, chemical weapons, etc. These issues will have to be ad- 
dressed at a time when resources available for the conduct of foreign 
policy are dwindling. Some on the Hill warned that failure by the 
Foreign ^mce to meet these challenges adequately would place the 
foreign affairs agencies at a disadvantage in competing for scarce re- 
sources TOile the Foreign Service’s importance will surely increase as 
future challenges become more complex. Us ability to meet those chal- 
lenges is doubtful. 

personnel system alone cannot be blamed for perceived 
shortcomings; nevertheless, ways in which the system functioned were 


believed to contribute to the problems. At this point, the concerns among 
Congressional observers became anecdotal. They were worried that the 
level of expertise in the Foreign Service was not what it should be. The 
system did not produce the regional, economic, and technical specialists 
necessary to meet current challenges. Specifically, the number and 
quality of Soviet specialists and Arabists are cited as not able to meet the 
needs of the country. 


The Congressional view is that Foreign Service Officers do not 
understand the American political context and how to relate effectively 
to the Congress. This failure to understand Washington brings into 
doubt their ability to understand other cultures. Moreover, reports had 
been received on the Hill that a rigidity had developed in the personnel 
systern that inhibited the Foreign Service from adapting in a rapidly 
Ranging world. Finally, the Foreign Service in general, but the State 
Department in particular, appeared to have lost sight of its purpose. 
More and more resources were being expended on administrative and 
security-related issues and less on the conduct of foreign policy. 

The second area of concern was the Foreign Service Officer’s 
apprehension regarding career prospects and opportunities. This appre- 
hension would have, if it had not already had, a serious impact on the 
conduct of American foreign policy. Congress, as the conduit of public 
opinion into the governing process, had been subjected to many com- 
plaints from frustrated Foreign Service Officers. Personnel representing 
the entire had approached their friends and representa 

fives on Capitol Hill The concerns raised in these meetings were usu- 
ally not fecial pleading for an Officer’s own case, but concern for the 
Service. The contention was that the personnel system was creating 
anomalies that did not serve the national interest. 

capabilities and dedication of individual Officers were widely 
noted As one Congressional staff member observed, «...the institution is 
much less than the sum of its parts.” Something is clearly wrong when 
the jobs that should be at the heart of the organization— Political and 
Ec^omic Counselors in major countries-had few willing contenders. 

advancement did not appear to be the reward for taking 
inteSt developing skills necessary for advancing the national 


inm p observers readily agreed that many of the prob- 

thert^la/ ' changes and 

system r ® administer the 

system rath^t ')!’ i " ^ T" widespread that the personnel 
q helping meet these challenges and helping the 

oreign Service adapt, actually worsened the situation. 
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Executive Branch and Employee Views 

Trf “"■ -net with manag- 

ers of the fore.^ affairs agencies and a cross-section of Foreign Service 

and General Schedule personnel. It also met with former Secretaries of 
State Cyrus R. Vance and George P. Shultz and with Secretary of State 
James Baker III. The Commission spoke with the American Foreign 
Ser„ce Association (APSA) and the American Federation of Government 
mployees (^GE) and held public meetings. In addition meetings 

Csonnel CnaM.' budget and the Office of 

theFordgn'^ereaTgr^^^^^^ 

opfamis tic observers a distinct minority, believed that this penod Ls 
^ing to an end. Most believed serious problems continued to exist and 
offered constructive observations on how the system could be improved, 

n i * 1 . employees with whom the Commission spoke were concerned 
hat the effect of the 1980 Act would be to cut short tLir careers eX 

lec^Tf window or through failure to be se- 

Th^sp p T u time-in-class (TIC) limits 

retLpml^? f n “u ha-'iships forced early 

Officpre j >0“ to the Service of capable 

thewindllTetlSL^FS^T^tS^^^ 

Emp%ees also expressed concern about the absence of concrete 
^idance on how to structure their careers so as to enhance their com- 
petitiveness for promotion and LCE selection to ensure that they would 
not fall victim either to the window or SFS TIC limitations. T1 Jy noted 

on ServTcp ™h " '^'>"'.P'=ting interest of senior and 01 Officers had 

hontd for to extend their careers and 01s 

nnnn t -P attrition and the increased promotion 

oppci tunities this would afford 01s facing the expiry of their windows. 

felt fnrJrfrlT"' “‘^.'’.'"tical ofState’s cone system, which they 

oJtils ’ Q “‘"Tories and limited their assignment 

options. Both Foreign Service specialists and GS personnel were con- 

cerne by the lack of upward mobility opportunities for non-FSOs 
Employees also worried that the Service was losing its expertise in 
relative to domestic agencies and that further foreign 
affairs functions would be lost to these other agencies. 

fgpf with whom the Commission spoke urged 

that some time be allowed to pass before additional major changesrthe 

notedThft'ir''® personnel system were contemplated. The managers 
noted that the agencies and their employees had only begun to accommo- 
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date the impact of the 1980 Act. The Act, they urged, should be allowed 
some time to prove — or disprove — ^itself before further changes were 
made. 


On a more specific level, managers expressed concern that the 
current employee-driven assignment system did not ensure that the 
Service’s most able employees were filling its most difficult positions. 
They noted in particular distortions in the bidding process caused by 
employee perceptions of what jobs would make them most competitive 
across the senior threshold or within the SFS, 

The rising age of Foreign Service entrants was also widely 
viewed as problematic, as was the overly long period from initial contact 
to appointment for successful recruits. The District Court’s finding that 
a portion of the Foreign Service written examination discriminated 
against women underscored the need management already felt to de- 
velop a sound, legally valid examination procedure that would facilitate 
more rapid entry of qualified applicants into the Service. 

Managers also commented on the need to strike an appropriate 
balance between the retention of experienced Officers and the provision 
of adequate advancement opportunities for highly talented, more junior 
personnel. Similarly, they cited the need for balance between the num- 
ber of political appointments and the use of career personnel. 

EEO was much on the minds of agency managers. While they 
noted that the Foreign Service today was more representative of the 
diversity of the American people than it had been in the past, managers 
were acutely aware of the difficulty the Service continues to have in 
recruiting adequate numbers of blacks. They expressed hope that the 
Commission might offer specific recommendations in this regard. 

Managers also encouraged the Commission to examine the 
impact of societal change on the Foreign Service personnel system. 
Looking ahead to the year 2000, they urged the Commission to consider 
how the Foreign Service might accommodate the needs of a changing 
U.S. workforce. 
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The Commission concluded that failings in the Foreign Service personnel 
system and implementation of the Act of 1980 not only impact on indi- 
viduals involved, but are beginning to affect the conduct of American 
foreign policy. This is most clearly seen in the lack of expertise in key 
areas and the dearth of qualified individuals bidding for some of the 
Service s most important positions — Political and Economic Counselor 
positions in major posts. The Commission fears that, should present 
trends continue, the ability of the Foreign Service to promote American 
interests in the future will be seriously impaired, 

While fully aware that many of the problems faced by the For- 
eign Service are beyond the control of its managers and not directly 
related to the personnel system, the Commission does think the imple- 
mentation of the Foreign Service personnel system contributes signifi- 
cantly to the problem. The underlying difficulty of the current system is 
the failure to treat it as an integrated whole. Decisions appear to have 
been taken in specific areas — determining time-in-class, granting Lim- 
ited Career Extensions, tenuring, training, etc. — without regard to 
impact on the entire system. 

Although State, the United States Information Agency (USIA), 
the Agency for International Development (AID), the Foreign Commer- 
cial Service, and the Foreign Agricultural Service all work under the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980, which sought compatability to the maximum 
extent practicable, each Agency has implemented the Act differently. 

For example, AID is the only agency effectively utilizing the selection-out 
process for relative performance. Clearly, some agencies appear to have 
been more successful than others in the management of their personnel 
systems; none escaped criticism. The most severe problems and con- 
cerns rest with the Department of State. 

The Commissioners’ principal findings were the following: 

• *^^6 management and direction of Foreign Service personnel 
policy needs to be separated from the administration of the personnel 
system of each agency, with the Director General of the Foreign Service 
assuming the former responsibility on behalf of the Secretary of State, 
and the latter responsibility lodged in a separate Director of Personnel 
for each foreign affairs agency. 

* With regard to the legislation itself, the Commissioners 
concluded that the 1980 Act provided adequate flexibility for the man- 
agement of those agencies, although they did identify certain elements of 
the Act requiring amendment. 
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® The authority granted to the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Agriculture to utilize the Foreign Service personnel system should be 
repealed. The Commissionersjudge that the Foreign Commercial 
Service, Foreign Agricultural Service, and Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service do not and, because of their small size and specialized 
functions, cannot conform to the closed, bottom-entry, up-or-out person- 
nel system envisaged in the 1980 Foreign Service Act. 

• The managers of the agency personnel systems face an almost 
impossible task. Management does not have direct control of hiring, 
promotion, or termination of employment. Independent boards make 
crucial promotion and termination decisions under precepts negotiated 
with the exclusive employee representative. Each basic process, more- 
over, appeared to be distinctive without regard to the other. In other 
words, the personnel system is not integrated and is difficult to admini- 
ster. 


• Even taking into account these limitations, management did 
not use all of the instruments provided to it by the 1980 Act. For ex- 
ample, Limited Career Extension (LCE) authority was written into the 
law so that the managers could identify and retain those people with 
skills needed by the Service. State managers did not give explicit in- 
structions to the Boards on what skills were needed by the Service. AID 
used the LCE authority as a bridging measure to provide a more sensi- 
tive and beneficial way to bring to a close an employee’s career. In most 
instances, the LCE was not used to identify and retain individuals with 
skills needed by the Service. 

• No effective workforce requirements systems were established 
by agency managers. As a result, career development, promotions, 
training, and assignments were determined without clear relation to 
agency goals and objectives. 

• The recruitment process, though rigorous, does not necessarily 
)roduce the employees best suited for a Foreign Service career. The 
ecruitment period, which often lasts more than 18 months, discourages 
ninorities, women, and younger recruits who need employment. The 
Tadual increase in the average age of entry into the Foreign Service to 
learly 32 is not a good development. Recruitment needs to be targeted 

n order to obtain the proper mix of skills and a broader representation of 
he American people. 

• The tenuring process as currently constituted serves no 
urpose. The prevailing wisdom is that the examination process is so 
igorous that anyone who survives it should be tenured unless some 
gregious action occurred. The Commission disagreed, thinking several 
sars of performance a better determinant than any two-day examina- 
on. 

• The cone system, rather than assuring that the proper mix of 
fficers is promoted to the senior ranks of the Service, has become an 



institutional straitjacket limiting career development. The Service 
would be better served by a system that rigorously determined skills 
needed and promoted Officers who had the skills and experience most 
suited to meet the needs of the Service. 

® The Open Assignment (bid) system, as generally applied, has 
turned the assignment process upside down. A system has been created 
whereby more often than not the needs of the individual are placed 
above the needs of the Service. To a large extent, this is a self-defense 
mechanism, because the personnel system does not appear to reward 
those who sacrifice personal and family concerns for the good of the 
Service. 


• Career development is inadequate. Because no clear inte- 
grated workforce stmcture has been established, employees are uncer- 
tain what path will lead to productive careers. Therefore, Officers 
become their own career development officers, basing their judgment on 
the accepted wisdom of the day. 

• Training is seldom rewarded and is often effectively penalized. 
No correlation has been established between training and assignment 
and promotion, or even how well one performs in one’s next position. 
Training must be upgraded and rewarded. 


• Assi^ments outside one’s own agency are not rewarded and 
often are effectively penalized. Regarding the promotion of interests in 
Washington, the Department of State is one of the least effective agen- 
cies. Serving tours at other agencies or with Congress should be a 
prerequisite for promotion rather than nn impediment. 


• Following the passage of the 1980 Foreign Service Act. rapid 
rates of promotion have proven incompatible with the provision of full 
careers of those employees who reach the mid-ranks of the Service and 
who remain competitive. With an Officer reaching the Senior Foreign 

statistically sustainable 

Ser^ce^ Foreign Service Officers are in the Senior Foreign 


contrlhMT!,^ that the foregoing problems have 

contributed to lack of stability in the Foreign Service personnel system. 

"f'^dy these problems, the following section of this report 

^el svsLm'a«T""®m™ ' a proposed model for the person- 

nel system as it would apply to Foreign Service Officers. 
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Nature of the System 

Foreign Service Act of 1980 

The Act establishes a personnel system for the Foreign Service of the 
United States composed of (a) Foreign Service Officers appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, and (b) other 
members of the Service appointed by the Secretary of State or the heads 
of other agencies using the Foreign Service personnel system (the Agencj 
for International Development, the United States Information Agency, 
the Foreign Commercial Service of the Department of Commerce, and 
the Foreign Agricultural Service and Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service of the Department of Agriculture). 

For Foreign Service Officers of all agencies, the Act envisages a 
closed, up-or-out personnel system. Under such a system, entiy occurs 
at the bottom ranks and advancement through the ranks is based on a 
process of peer competition, under which those who are judged noncom- 
petitive or who fail to meet prescribed time-in-class limits, as determined 
by independent boards appointed by management, are separated from 
the Service. 

System Analysis 

Establish an expanded FSO Corps. In considering how the nation’s 
foreign affairs function might best be staffed, the Commissioners con- 
cluded that the ideal structure would involve the integration of all 
foreign affairs agency personnel into a single system with two main, sub- 
ordinate categories. The first category would be a closed, rank-in-person 
bottom-entry system, The other portion of the model would-be an open, ’ 
rank-in-job system to include all non-Foreign Service personnel and 
present General Schedule employees. The Commission thought that at 
some future date, management may want to consider pursuing this 
model of an integrated peponnel system. They concluded, however, that 
it was preferable at this time to concentrate on problems in the present 
system that require early attention. 

The bulk of the Commission’s report deals with the definition 
and management of the closed personnel system applicable to FSO’s 
rhe members were concerned, however, that the larger personnel system 
mcompassing all non-officer Foreign Service employees also provide 
jompetitive and rewarding careers for secretaries, communicators and 
)ther support staff (i.e., members of the Service described in (b) above). 


K I, ■! Commissioners believe that this goal could be accomplished 
by building into the system an opportunity for those employees to seek 
«"®'e"">ents to other Foreign Service functions and 
eventually, at the option of the individual, to request consideration by 

of commissioning as PSOs in one 

O’^fmod in Appendix VI. These employees 
wou d thus have the choice of advancing through their own career 

rnn^ *^’’0 level, of being 

considered for entry to that system together with the untenured Junior 

sef^c" approaching the end of their period of probationary 

he fro f employees not selected for commissioning would 

be free to continue their careers in their original functions. 

remro- ^ceign Service, the 

tio^r? I'^h ‘o® '''™® ®“"'® *■“ revise markedly the defini- 

°^‘^® ®®"‘®® constitute the Foreign Service 
'■f ommendation is for a far more inclusive Officer 

SerTcfo^H^r ““‘f hc-etofore, redecting the changing mission of the 
Service and the greater variety of skills needed to accomplish it, 

from thJfro??""”'r'®'’®''r!'’?'’“®®' represents a significant departure 
rier which ^®''®'8n Service employee catego- 

S hm?m\h ®®™®® ‘’’■oadly into two groups 

to h h isto^v a’'®!”' '^®®® ernnps were at an earli w time 

Oorn! ^ a ®®7'°® ‘*®a'enated as the Foreign Service Officer 

Corps and the Foreign Service Staff Corps, and today are referred to as 

biffuous, confused, divisive and in many respects anachronistic. 

Commission has developed takes as a point of 

system whn«P employees are part of one 

thllZ support the overall mission of the Service and of 

agencies of which it is a part, as outlined in Section IV.C of the 

® This requires the broad range of func- 

a egones outlined under Career Management (see p, 23) as well 

betwe^n^worVf process that will ensure a correlation 

between workforce requirements in all categories on the one hand and 

icers with expertise to fill those requirements on the other. All 
Officers wll develop expertise in certain functional categories as they 
advance in the Service; in this sense, all will have specif lized. Thosf 
and succeed in advancing through a highly competitive 

thp TTi^^ r Service and senior positions managing 

the missions of their agencies will need to develop an increasingly bmad 
base of experience and skills. 

TOile clearly not all Officers will reach the senior ranks and 
many will spend much of their careers in one or more functional cateeo 

mohrntl both opportunities for lateraf 

mobility both within and between agencies and therefore for advance- 
ment would be much greater than is now the case. 
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The Commissioners would also stress that certain personnel 
management principles must apply to the operation of a closed, bottom- 
entry personnel system, whether the more inclusive FSO Corps they 
advocate or the more restrictive one that has traditionally existed. Such 
a system presupposes the existence of a stable, well-defined position 
structure in which workforce requirements (i.e., personnel needed to fill 
jobs) are specified by number, rank and skills. In the case of the Foreign 
Service, the Commissioners believe that this position structure, once it 
has been defined, can best be controlled by having Congress set limits 
through the budget process on the number of positions each agency can 
have at each grade. 

Similarly, if agency managers are to know in fact how many 
senior positions will be available to be filled by career employees, there 
must be a specific limit on the number of Senior Foreign Service posi- 
tions to be filled by political appointees. The Commissioners believe that 
a limit of twelve percent on non-career appointments to SFS positions, 
including Ambassadorships, would be reasonable and in keeping with 
Sec. 304 of the 1980 Act which stated that “...positions as Chiefs of 
Mission should normally be accorded to career members of the Service...” 

The Commissioners would emphasize that a closed personnel 
system can function only if the number of employees needed at each 
grade and the kinds of skills they should possess are spelled out in 
advance and if those definitions remain stable over time. This allows 
agency managers to recruit and develop employees so that 15 years down 
the road, the needed employee will be at the appropriate rank with the 
skills and experience required to do the job. 

Authorities Under the Act 

Give the Director General authority over a single Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States. The Foreign Service Act of 1980 provides 
that “under the direction of the President, the Secretary of State shall 
administer and direct the Service and shall coordinate its activities with 
the needs of the Department of State and other agencies” (Section 201), 
that “the Director General of the Foreign Service shall assist the Secre- 
tary of State in the management of the Service” (Section 208), that “the 
Service shall be administered to the extent practicable in a manner that 
vill assure maximum compatibility among the agencies authorized by 
aw to utilize the Foreign Service personnel system” (Section 203(a)), and 
hat “the President shall establish a Board of the Foreign Service to 
dvise the Secretary of State on matters relating to the Service, includ- 
ig furtherance of the objectives of maximum compatibility among 
gencies authorized by law to utilize the Foreign Service personnel 
ystem and compatability between the Foreign Service personnel system 
nd the other personnel systems of the government” (Section 210). In 



practice, however, each agency has interpreted and administered the Act 
independently and in its own way. There is no integrated, overall 
direction in the administration of the Service. 

In the Commission’s view, the intent of the Act to create one 
Foreign Service has not been realized. To achieve the objective of having 
one Foreign Service of the United States, the Commission believes that 
the authority of the Secretary of State over the Service needs to be 
clarified. The management and direction of Foreign Service personnel 
policy need to be separated from the administration of the personnel 
system of each agency, with the Director General of the Foreign Service 
assuming the former responsibility on behalf of the Secretary of State, 
and the latter responsibility lodged in a separate Director of Personnel 
for each foreign affairs agency. (To eliminate the ambiguity inherent in 
current legislation in this respect, the Commission recommends under 
Implementation, p. 36, that Section 203(b) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 be repealed.) 

Remove Department of Commerce's and Agriculture’s overseas 
services from Foreign Service system. The Commission noted that 
neither the Foreign Commercial Service nor the Foreign Agricultural 
and Animal and Plant Health Inspection Services conformed to the 
closed, bottom-entry, up-or-out personnel system envisaged by the 
Foreign Service Act. The Commission doubted that, given their small 
size and specialized functions, they would be able to conform to that 
system in such a way as to become integral parts of a single Foreign 
Service. (The Commission recommends under Implementation, p. 36, 
that Section 202 of the Foreign Service Act be amended to repeal the au- 
thority granted the Secretaiy of Agriculture and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to utilize the Foreign Service personnel system.) Appropriate 
compensation should be provided this small group when serving over- 
seas. 

Planning 

Allow for long-range personnel planning. The Commissioners 
would stress the need for long-range planning as an intrinsic element in 
effective human resources management. Long-range planning would 
allow agency personnel managers to assess the effects of demographic 
and societal change on the systems they are responsible for administer- 
ing and to take into account changes in the mission of the Foreign 
Service and the overseas environments in which it operates. This is 
particularly important in a closed personnel system in which the indi- 
viduals recruited today are expected to be capable of adapting to and 
performing the duties required 10-20 years hence. Only long-range 
planning can forecast future agency missions and, thus, appropriate 
employee development. 
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The personnel model the Commissioners have developed is an 
integrated one in which each step in the personnel process is linked to 
the rest. Proposed changes in individual segments are thus effectively 
viewed from the perspective of all other segments in the process. An 
effective computer modeling capacity is essential if personnel managers 
are to be in a position to make informed decisions. 

Financial Management System 

Incorporate budget as an integral part of personnel system. 
Effective management of the personnel system outlined in this report 
demands a responsive budgetary process. The system cannot be man- 
aged effectively, and stability of the system cannot be attained, if its key 
features are subject to annual budgeting fluctuations. Recruitment, 
promotions, retirements, assignments, transfers, and training are all 
integral parts of the system. If the resources to support any of these 
features are not available, the system will falter. System managers have 
to be able to project costs with a high degree of reliability, and the 
Foreign Service needs to consider these projected system requirements 
as essential costs of doing business. At the same time, sufficient flexibil- 
ity in the overall budget system is essential for personnel surges or 
contractions based on changing mission requirements. 

Quality of Management 

Increase understanding and involvement by all levels of manage* 
ment. Effective implementation of the personnel model the Commis- 
sioners have developed will require an increased emphasis on training, 
both of employees assigned full-time to the personnel function and of line 
managers throughout the agencies. The Commissioners stress the need 
for thorough and effective training of Career Development Officers 
(CDOs) to enable them to carry out the increased responsibilities their 
positions will entail under the assignment system the Commissioners 
propose. The same is true for all those assigned to the personnel man- 
agement function, including Personnel Officers abroad. Administration 
of the kind of sophisticated, closed, up-or-out system the Commissioners 
recommend will depend on the development of a cadre of professional 
human resource managers who bring both expertise and experience to 
their tasks. 

At the same time, this system calls for agency managers at all 
levels to play a more direct role in personnel decision'making and to 
accept personnel management as an integral part of their day-to-day 
responsibilities. To play their roles effectively, managers will need 
training both in personnel management techniques and in the specifics 
of the system they are responsible for administering. Such training is 
particularly important for those who aspire to the senior ranks of the 
Service. 
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orkforce Requirements 

t hiring and promotion numbers against a defined position 
picture. As indicated under System Analysis (p. 14), the closed 
-s,onnel system specified by the Act must be based on mission-driven 
(-Icforce requirements and the personnel management essential for 
^-through from intake to separation. Two basic principles are nec- 
sary to sustain a closed system: 

• There must be more qualified Officers at a given grade than 
I be advanced to the next; and 

• Success must be compatible with long-term tenure for the 
[ividual Officer. 

Also basic to the effective management of a closed personnel 
,fcem is a specifically defined workforce requirements/position struc- 
e. Historically, the number of promotions in a given cycle has been 
.ermined by management, based on anticipated vacancies at the next 
el. This has resulted in more Officers at certain ranks than available 
litions. For example, in 1988, five Officers were promoted to Career 
nister, raising the total to 55, although only 32 Career Minister 
litions were identified. Over the previous five years, the number of 
reer Minister positions occupied by career Foreign Service Officers 
sfcuated between 28 and 32. As a consequence, a number of Senior 
icers were not assigned to Career Minister positions and some occu- 
d. positions designated for lower ranked Officers. 

If system managers are to be able to calculate workforce require- 
nts accurately, the percentage of non-career Senior Foreign Service 
itions, to include Ambassadors, should be limited to no more than 12 
cent of the total number of Senior Foreign Service positions author- 
i by Congress within the foreign affairs agencies. 

The position structure of the Foreign Service will have to be 
dified. Over time, anomalies have developed. For example, more 
itions are designated Minister Counselor than Counselor. Other 
itions are clearly overranked. The Commissioners believe, for in- 
rkce, that as a rule Office Director positions should not be designated 
lior Foreign Service. The Foreign Service position structure must 
rc closely resemble a pyramid. 

The restructuring of positions will allow mid-level Officers 
ater responsibility. This is particularly important if Foreign Service 
eers are to provide challenging growth opportunities in a more meas- 
d promotion system. 

Chart I (p. 20) illustrates the workforce structure the Commis- 
X considers most appropriate for Foreign Service Officers. There 
xld be three broad delineations of PSOs: untenured Junior Officers at 
des 06 and 05; the mid-ranks (grades 04—01), which would encompass 
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both the journeymen levels of grades 04-02 and the program direction/ 
execution/management stratum at the 01 level; and the Senior Foreign 
Service (Counselors, Minister-Counselors, and Career Ministers). At 
grades 02-04, Officers would be assigned to a primary functional cate- 
gory (see Career Management, p. 23), but would be required to serve in 
other functional categories both to advance into the Senior Foreign 
Service and to be considered for promotion within the mid-grades. Such 
a system would ensure that Officers develop sufficient expertise in their 
primary functional area to be fully proficient in it, while developing the 
broad multifunctional background essential to effective performance at 
the senior ranks. 

Chart II (p. 23) illustrates the workforce requirements structure 
for FSOs in terms of positions. While the specific figures shown on this 
chart are illustrative, effective workforce management demands the 
development of a position structure that is specifically defined and 
carefully validated. Hiring and promotion numbers must be set against 
such a structure in order to effectively assign people. The Commission- 
ers found that the lack of such a firmly defined position structure for 
FSOs was central to many of the agencies* personnel management 
problems. 


CHART I " 

Workforce Structure 
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Chart III (p. 24) illustrates the workforce distribution profile of 
the FSO Corps that would result from the successful implementation of 
the Commission’s recommended personnel system. In the out-years, 
each year-of-entry cohort (represented by the vertical bars on the chart) 
would be composed of individuals at several different grades, with fast- 
risers advancing slightly ahead of norm and slower-movers somewhat 
behind. Retirement would occur, as shown, when an Officer reached the 
maximum years-of-service limit for his or her rank, failing promotion to 
the next grade. (The years-of-service maximums shown on this chart are 
illustrative.) 

With these structures in place, it is possible to turn now to the 
various steps that would make up the life cycle of an FSO. 


Entry Process 

Recruitment/Examination/Appointment 

Six months from recruitment to appointment. While the Commis- 
sioners were impressed by the intellect and motivation that entering 
Junior Officers bring to the Service, they were concerned by the exces- 
sive length of the recruitment/examination/appointment process. The 
one- or two-year period from initial contact with the prospective em- 
ployee to appointment most likely causes the Service to lose many prime 
candidates, particularly minorities, to competing employers who can 
move more quickly. In addition to the delay between application and 
entry, knowledge about careers in the Foreign Service is not widespread 
among minorities. Current difficulties in recruiting sufficient numbers 
of entry-level minority Officers, most especially blacks, are reflective of 
past years of non-entry at any level in the Foreign Service. At State, 
only four percent of FSO’s and two-and-a-half percent of Senior Officers 
are black, reason enough to reconsider the entry process. 

The Commission proposes as a substitute a recruitment system 
that targets prospective candidates in the 22-28-year age bracket with 
education, experience, or expertise relevant to the Service’s needs in the 
broadest sense. In 1987, the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia ruled that the political functional field segment of the written 
examination had a disparate impact on women. The Commission pro- 
poses that a shorter version of the written examination (primarily the 
general background and English expression segments of the existing 
test) be used to screen candidates’ basic qualifications for the Foreign 
Service. Successful exam-takers would be notified within 30 days and 
invited to submit SP-171s, college transcripts, and other materials 
bearing on their specific qualifications and academic and work experi- 
ence. Those qualified for the Foreign Service would be interviewed to 
assess motivation and suitability. Successful candidates would be 
offered employment contingent on completion of background checks and 
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medical exams. The goal would be to shorten the recruitment^examina- 
tionyappointment process to 6 months or less. Through changes in the 
tenuring process (see below), the selection process would ultimately rely 
more on performance than on 2 days of examinations. 


Tenure 


Set pre-tenure period at six years. Currently, the principal screening 
of new Officers occurs prior to their appointment as untenured Officers 
and tenuring within four years is virtually ensured. The Commissioners 
question whether the current emphasis on pre-entry screening is as 
predictive or cost-effective as one based on on-the-job performance. For 
this reason and for the sake of shortening the entry process as described 
above, the Commission recommends that the Department shift the 
weight of its selection process to an assessment of the Officer’s perform- 
ance during his period of untenured service. 


This would require several fundamental changes in the condi- 
ions of service for untenured Officers. Appointment would be at the 06 
level for all Officers, with salaiy steps calculated on the basis of level of 
education and prior work experience. The pre-tenure period would be set 
at SIX years, during which an Officer would be rotated through a variety 
ot assignments, both domestic and overseas, in a range of functions. At 
the commencement of the pre-tenure period, all Officers should attend 
same basic training program (currently the A-lOO Course). More 
Officers would be hired in anticipation of the rigorous tenuring process 
and associated higher attrition rate. This tenure process would deter- 
mine an individual’s suitability for a full Foreign Service career. 

„ u Commissioning Board would be limited in the 

number of Officers it could approve for tenure based on the number of 
vacancies and needed skills to complete staffing of the Service at the 
mid-level. The Board would base its decision on the Officer-Candidate’s 
perfonnance file, which would include additional materials, including the 
results of an oral assessment process, personal interviews with the 
candidate, or the results of written examinations testing job skills 
cquiredin pre-tenured service. In addition, each Officer-Candidate 
nuld have to possess a 3/3 level competence in a foreign language. The 
ard s decision would be either to tenure the candidate and promote 
n or her to 04, or to require the candidate to leave the Service. This 
ould ensure that those leaving the Service short of full careers would do 

T prospects for outside employment are greater 

id their financial responsibilities limited, alleviating some of the 
•oblems arising from the current emphasis on the senior threshold. 

mr ^ Service functional category would also 

; ^ -Assignment to functional categories would be based on 

, Officer’s record of performance over the period of untenured service 
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Individual preference would be considered, as well as the recommenda- 
tions of previous supervisors, but final responsibility would rest with the 
Board. 

Career Management 

Abolish/restructure occupational groups (e.g., cones) and 
broaden career opportunities. The Commissioners found that State’s 
existing cone system, which divides FSOs from entry to the senior 
threshold into four virtually airtight compartments — Administration, 
Consular, Economic and Political — to be artificial and overly rigid. In 
particular, they were concerned by the current practice of assigning 
cones at entry, before the individual has any real knowledge of the work 
of the Foreign Service and before the Department has had an opportu- 
nity to judge the Officer’s on-the-job performance. 

Beyond that, the Commissioners found the excessive rigidity of 
the cone system and the lack of opportunity for cone changes to be 
frustrating to the individual who had either been “mis-coned” at entry or 
whose interests had changed since joining the Service. More serious, in 
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bhe Commission's view, is the fact that the current system discourages 
i e individual from seeking precisely the kind of cross-functional experi- 
mce needed to serve effectively in the broad generalist ranks of the 
senior Foreign Service. The institution of the multifunctional promotion 
^ack has helped in this regard, but the Commission believes that all 
Officers, not just a few, need to develop cross-functional skills if they are 
to perform effectively at grades 01 and above. 
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In place of the cone system, the Commission recommends the 
establishment of a number of functional categories at grades 04-02. For 
State, these categories might consist of Administrative Management, 
Personnel Management, General Services, Financial Management, 
Security, Information Systems Management, Consular, Economics, 
Finance and Economic Development, Labor Affairs, Political Affairs, 
Politico-Military Affairs, Science and Technology, and Narcotics Control. 
(See Appendix VI.) Unlike the current cones, these categories would be 
permeable. An Officer would in fact be required to serve in more than 
one category during his or her mid-level career to be eligible for promo- 
tion both within the mid-grades and into the Senior Foreign Service. 

Career Development 

Strengthen the role of the CDO to include assignment responsi- 
bilities. The Commissioners found absent an integrated career develop- 
ment and planning process for all State Foreign Service Officers. The 
lack of such a process requires employees to determine what mix of 
training and assignments is most advantageous on their own. Not 
surprisingly, advantage is usually measured by promotions rather than 
by the good balance of skills and experience needed at the most senior 
levels. 

To remedy this, the Commissioners recommend a major revamp- 
ing of the entire career management system, from the structure of the 
mid-levels of the Service, to the role of the Career Development Officer, 
to the nature of the assignment process. For the sake of clarity, a 
hypothetical FSO will “walk through” this proposed system. 

The newly promoted FSO-4 meets with the Career Development 
Officer (CDO) responsible for career management of mid-level PSOs in 
his or her particular category. For continuity, this CDO remains in that 
job for three or four years, receives extensive training in career develop- 
ment and counseling, and lays out for the client the pattern of assign- 
ments and training that an Officer in this category could expect to follow 
in the mid-ranks. For a State Economic Officer also trained in Japanese 
language, for example, that pattern might include a mix of domestic 
assignments in the regional bureau, the economic bureau, and other 
agencies, plus advanced area training at a university and repeated tours 
in Japan, including an assignment to a consular/administrative position 
at a constituent post. Similar “career paths” would exist for other kinds 
of employees with other regional expertise. The CDO is responsible both 
for counseling the individual on career path specifics and for managing 
the Officer’s career so that the appropriate mix of training and assign- 
ments are made available. 

With a more measured pace of advancement dictated by mini- 
mum time-in-class and years-of-service requirements, the individual 
would be encouraged to seek the appropriate mix of training and cross- 
functional experience without concern for the impact of such “out-of-the- 
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mainstream" assignments on immediate chances for advancement. 
Selection for such assignments and training would send a strong signal 
to promotion boards that the individual was being groomed for broad 
managerial responsibilities at the senior ranks. 


Training 

Increase and improve training. Strong disincentives to training are 
built into current assignment and promotion systems. Like many of 
their interlocutors, the Commissioners think that the single most distin- 
guishing feature of the Foreign Service should be its areadanguage 
expertise, since it is pivotal to the Service’s effective discharge of foreign 
policy goals in foreign cultures. The Commissioners also recognize that 
the complexity of the current foreign policy agenda, its increasing techni- 
cal and scientific content, and the growing need for fiscal and real 
resource accountability demand high levels of expertise in areas not 
traditionally associated with foreign affairs. But the Department of 
btate has not accepted this inherent responsibility. Training in human 
Md financial resource management, for example, should be mandatory 
tor all Ofncers who aspire to the senior ranks. 

A renewed commitment to training is an essential element of 
career development. Changes the Commissioners recommend in the 
agencies career management system (the development of career paths 
involving regular periods of training) and promotion system (a measured 
p^e of promotion with regular opportunities for training before an 

WiL 'q'r'f ® wll ereatly enhance the training 

f t, ‘'■"'""S ^a''e a budgetary impact, both in terms of 

th^s funds to be expended and manpower required, and in view of its 

development and functioning of the kind of 

LdT f T r n" ' Commission suggests Congress 
and the Executive Branch cooperate to fund any additional costs 

^P'no’if'oners recognize that training is of two essential 
,'aneties-trainingin specific job-related skills (whether language 
nformation systems consular, etc.), and training designed to broaden 
md prepare an employee for additional or more senior responsibilities 

■xarnlcrm-l^’® O’' National Defense University, for 

job-related training may be easier 
mplement, the Commissioners recommend that agencies reward 

eth f of assignments and promotion for participation in 
fn" P™grams. Current perceptions of training as 

omething to be avoided because of delayed promotion consideration 

igelnt W dT of distinction, an indication that man- 

Smeft in patootial a further 

D"ira mlfln Ian ® I"®- Monetaiy incentives may 
P ay a role in language training and maintenance, but training should 

by Promotion SdT"''' 
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Assignments 

Needs of the Service must prevail. The Commissioners were con- 
cerned that the present “open assignments” system, which proceeds on 
the basis of expressed individual assignment preferences, gives less 
weight to Service needs and career development imperatives than to 
individual perceptions of what constitute “fast track” assignments or 
desirable posts. The development of career management paths for em- 
ployees would obviate the need for a bid-based system. Officers would 
express preferences to their CDOs, ensuring that extenuating personal 
circumstances and family responsibilties would be taken into account. 
But the needs of the Service, and not individual bid lists, would initiate 
the revised assignment process. 

The career development and assignment functions would be 
changed and enhanced. Career Development Officers’ functions would 
be combined with Assignment Officers’ tasks, as indicated earlier. 
Moreover, the regional and functional bureaus would participate directly 
in assignment decisions rather than through central personnel, as at 
present. Agency managers overall would be more involved in personnel 
decision-making. However, assignment authority and oversight would 
rest with the agency Director of Personnel. This does not change the 
Commission’s intent that the impetus in the assignment process come 
from agency management rather than the individual employee. 

Assignments of untenured Officers would be controlled centrally 
to ensure that each Junior Officer receives a mix of experience that will 
allow the Tenure Board an adequate basis forjudging suitability for a 
Foreign Service career in competition with his or her peers. Posts must, 
therefore, use the JO as directed. Compliance would be monitored by 
central personnel. The larger number of JOs would ease the problems of 
meeting, for example, State’s consular staffing requirements at the 
junior level and allow JOs significant exposure in a variety of functional 
categories. 

Mid-level assignments (grades 04-01) would be made with direct 
bureau involvement. Positions at grades 03 and 04 would be treated as 
one category for assignment purposes, making it easier for Officers to 
gain broadening cross-functional experience. Approximately ten percent 
of 01 positions would be reserved for stretch assignments of high poten- 
tial 02 Officers. The same would be true at the OC level for 01 Officers. 
Senior assignments would be centrally controlled. 

The Commission recommends that given the importance of the 
Foreign Service’s role in staffing overseas posts, positions abroad should 
be filled first in the annual assignment process. It also recommends that 
tours of duty, both in domestic positions and overseas, should be longer 
(i.e., three or four years) except at extreme hardship and danger-pay 
posts. This would afford the Officer the chance to develop greater 
expertise in each position held. 
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Finally, to ensure that all employees fairly share overseas 
service, the Commission also recommends not only retaining the five- 
year maximum on continuous service in the United States, but strength- 
ening that rule by creating a linkage between promotion and overseas 
assignments at each grade. 


Career Progression 
Promotion/Retention/Separation/Retirement 

AUow for predictable promotions/attrition, eliminate senior 
window. Adequate career stability is impossible in a system lacking a 
well-defined position structure and in which rapid promotions are the 
rule rather than the exception. Critics of the existing system have 
described it as one of “up-and-out” rather than *'up-or-out.” The promo- 
tion system the Commission is recommending is most definitely an “up- 
or-out” system. The Commission’s proposal provides for an Officer to 
move through the ranks at roughly the same pace as the year group 
cohort with which he or she entered the Service. Outstanding perform- 
ers would move somewhat more rapidly, and less distinguished perform- 
ers somewhat more slowly than the average. Most Officers could expect 
-0 move up to the FSO-1 level before retiring, but some would retire at 
;ower levels after a full career. In contrast to the existing system, 
promotion competition for entry into the Senior Foreign Service would 
iccur automatically when time-in-class and years-of-service minimums 
are met, rather than at the option of the employee (i.e., the SFS window 
would be eliminated). 

, . , promotion system advocated by the Commission is a 
strict limitation on the number of positions at each grade by its percent- 
age of the total FSO corps, as illustrated in Chart II on page 23. Also 
fundamental is the institution of minimum and maximum years-of- 
service limits on each grade. As Chart IV (p. 29) demonstrates, Officers 
would become eligible for promotion consideration at a set years-of- 
service minimum and a fixed time-in-class minimum (perhaps three 
/ears at the mid-grades and four in the SFS). Those not receiving pro- 
notions would be retired upon reaching the years-of-service maximum 
or grades 02 and above. Promotions would be to actual vacancy, as in 
my closed promotion system, rather than to anticipated/estimated 
'acancy, as at present. 

Promotion numbers would be set on the basis of the number of 
Ifiicers in a given year reaching either the mandatory retirement age of 
5 or their years-of-service maximum for a given class, plus anticipated 
ttntion calculated from historical data. Promotion would actually occur 
ased on merit by seniority as vacancies crop up as individuals actually 
)ave the Service. Greater than anticipated attrition would result in 
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additional promotion opportunities the following year, with stretch 
assignments to fill vacancies in the meantime. 

Promotion competition at all ^ades would be class-wide. Selec- 
tion Boards would meet in a two-stage process. Members would first be 
instructed to select the most able Officers in the class for promotion. 
They would then be informed of the precise number of promotions to be 
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awarded at that grade and of the mix of skills and experience for which 
management has need at the next level. For example, a State Board, in 
considering how to award 60 promotions, might be instructed to consider 
the Service’s need at the next grade for seven Officers with solid consular 
experience and ten Officers with economic expertise, of whom two should 
have served in the Middle East and one in Japan, etc. The Board would 
then review the backgrounds of the “most able" Officers it had previously 
identified and produce a list of only as many Officers as promotion 
opportunities exist. To the extent feasible, the mix of skills and experi- 
ence needed at the next grade would also be met by this list. These 
Officers would then be promoted by seniority as vacancies occur, (See 
Appendix IV.) 

The Commission recommends limiting other agency representa- 
tion on promotion panels to employees of the foreign affairs agencies. 

The Commissioners believe that members of the Service are best able to 
judge each other’s performance and potential and would thus prefer to 
have only one outsider, the public member, participate. 

The activities of the Selection Boards are so important to the 
Service that only Senior Officers should sit on them, except perhaps at 
the 03/04 level. Because of minimum time-in-class and years-of-service 
requirements, the Boards would be reviewing fewer files than is now the 
case. Service on Selection Boards should be a major aspect of senior 
Officers’ career responsibilities. 

The Commission would also stress the need for the Board to 
consider more than just the narrative sections of employee evaluation 
reports. Assignment pattern and selection for and participation in 
training and stretch assignments are also relevant factors. The em- 
ployee performance file should also include a statement prepared by the 
Officer’s CDO outlining expected career path and the extent to which the 
Officer has been able to secure the prescribed mix of training and assign- 
ments. When an Officer takes on an assignment in response to urgent 
Service needs (perhaps thereby deviating from the career path), the CDO 
vould bring this to the Board’s favorable attention. To allow for em- 
)loyee comment on CDO statements, the statements could be cabled to 
)ost and the employee invited to comment on them. 

Untenured Junior Officers would receive automatic promotion 
rom 06 to 05 at the end of three years’ service. In exceptional circum- 
tances, this promotion could be denied on the basis of more than one 
ating/reviewing Officer’s recommendation. This would amount to 
eparation for cause and would thus occur only rarely. 

^^1-6 of promotion the Commission envisages would largely 
oblate the need for limited career extensions at both the senior and 
mid-levels. But this authority should be retained and used as a man- 
agement prerogative for a set period when an individual with specific 
skills not otherwise available within the Service is needed to fill a 
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specific job. The Commission emphasizes that the use of an LCE would 
result in lost promotion opportunity into the class of the individual being 
retained. For example, the retention of one MC would automatically 
result in the reduction of OC promotion opportunities by one, and so on 
down the line. 

Despite the rarity of its use by agencies other than AID, the 
Commission recommends the retention of selection-out for relative 
performance. Individuals performing below the standards of their class 
ought to be separated at all levels. The Commissioners urge the other 
agencies to find ways to reinvigorate this process, which AID successfully 
employs. 

In addition to the time-in-class and years-of-service minimums 
already discussed, Chart IV also sets out illustrative years-of-service 
maximums for each grade. The Commission recommends seeking 
amendment of the 1980 Foreign Service Act to allow the payment of 
annuities to employees involuntarily retired with a minimum of 20 years’ 
service regardless of age.* At grades 02 and above, the years-of-service 
maximums proposed would allow for 20 years’ service. For class 03 
Officers not promoted to Class 02, the Commission recommends their 
retention for an additional two years beyond their prescribed 18 years-of- 
service maximum to allow them to qualify for an annuity. This would, of 
course, mean a reduction in the number of promotion opportunities into 
Class 3 for the period of time those employees remain on board. These 
individuals would not be considered for promotion during this additional 
two-year period. 

The Commission’s recommendations also mean that the Act 
would have to be amended to remove the provisions relating to the 
Senior Foreign Service “window.” SFS consideration would no longer be 
at the individual’s discretion, but rather an automatic function of years- 
of-service and time-in-class. These and other items requiring legislative 
action are noted under Implementation, page 36. 

The existing performance appraisal system is inadequate. It 
often lacks candor and is influenced too much by the eloquence of the 
Rating and Reviewing Officers. It must meet the needs of the new 
promotion system and career management process. 


*The law currently provides for voluntary retirement with an annuity 
for Foreign Service employees with 20 years’ service at age 60 and above and for 
the awarding of an annuity to FO-ls who opt for SFS consideration and are not 
selected for promotion to OC. 
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Further, individual Foreign Service employees should be made 
responsible for ensuring that their performance files are complete and 
up-to-date before the files go to the Promotion Boards. Automation of 
files, as discussed below, will make this easier. Questions of alleged 
inaccuracy, omission, errors, or falsely prejudicial information that could 
be harmful to the member will be referred to the Records Correction 
Board (see Appendix III) rather than to the Grievance Board. In order 
to implement this, Section 1101(e) of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 
must be deleted. 

With the reduction in the number of routine, technical grievances 
filed, the Commissioners believe the Grievance Board can be held to a 
maximum of 180 days for the adjudication of all grievance cases. In 
those instances in which Service separation is at stake, the employee 
should be separated as scheduled, with back pay and benefits to be 
awarded retroactively should the case be decided in the employee s favor. 


Automation 

Implement a responsive automated personnel system. The Com- 
missioners welcome efforts to improve agency personnel modeling capaci- 
ties. But full automation of the personnel system is indispensable to the 
effective implementation of the personnel model the Commission has 
developed for the Foreign Service. Such automation would make pos- 
sible accurate modeling of the agencies’ workforce requirements, the 
setting of hiring goals, the determination of promotion numbers, and 
other related personnel processes. 

A computerized system for the tracking and maintenance of 
individual employee personnel files would allow employees to assume 
responsibility for ensuring their files are complete and up-to-date. The 
automated system should also provide for interactive data comm^ica- 
tions between overseas posts and the Personnel Bureau’s career develop- 
ment staff, as well as with the office responsible for the overall manage- 
ment of the automated system. Only through the development of a fully 
automated system can the agencies be assured of timely, effective, ana 
responsive human resources administration. 


Long-Term Societal and 
Environmental Considerations 

More serious challenges ahead. In spite of problems arising from 
implementation of various provisions of the 1980 Act, the Commissioners 
leave their task convinced that many of the Service’s most serious 
challenges stem from changes in American society and the world, over 
which the Service itself has no control. 
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One other trend that the agencies face is the increasing tendency 
of recent entrants to the workforce to switch employers and/or careers 
repeatedly during the course of their working lives. While Foreign 
Service employees in the past generally considered that both they and 
their employer were making a commitment to a lifelong career, that 
sense of commitment is being called into question both by the increas- 
ingly rigorous up-or-out system imposed by the 1980 Act and by chang- 
ing employee attitudes. The new portability of Federal retirement 
benefits, which are now tied to the Social Security system, can only 
compound this trend. 

Research suggests that employees, both male and female, in- 
creasingly weigh a variety of family-related concerns as they consider 
whether to seek or continue employment with a given employer. These 
factors include such matters as the reluctance of employees to accept 
transfer to new locations because of their spouses* career interests, the 
special needs of single parents, the rising demand for quality child care 
and quality care for elderly parents for whom employee may be respon- 
sible, and the desire of some working parents for part-time employment 
or job-sharing arrangements to afford them more time with their young 
children. These family-based issues can only grow in importance as the 
proportion of women in the workforce continues to rise (as statistical 
studies demonstrate it will). In the case of the Foreign Service, these 
factors are compounded in many cases by the realities of overseas living 
conditions and the dynamics of foreign cultures. 

While the Commissioners see no easy solutions to the difficulties 
of reconciling Foreign Service imperatives with changing U.S. social 
practices, they are concerned at the cost to the agencies in question and 
to the public interest if the agencies fail to do so. As a first step, the 
Commissioners encourage the agencies to investigate in detail the 
factors most important to existing and entering employees in their 
decisions to seek and continue Foreign Service careers and to explore 
ways to accommodate cited problems through more flexible application of 
existing personnel authorities. The Foreign Service Act provides the 
agencies far greater latitude in dealing with their Foreign Service 
employees than comparable Civil Service regulations (in granting leave 
without pay, for example). The issue, the Commissioners would stress, is 
not one of responding to employee needs, as legitimate as they might be, 
but of ensuring the agencies’ ability to compete effectively for scarce 
worker resources in the increasingly tough job market of the future. 

Given the importance of the missions that the agencies are charged with 
carrying out, they must be able to attract and retain the most qualified 
and competitive employees in the workforce. 

The Commission further recommends that the Director General, 
on behalf of all the foreign affairs agencies, commission an outside study 
to address the problems enumerated above and recommend appropriate 
solutions. 
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The end of the second phase, roughly two years following initia- 
tion of the implementation plan, will see the agencies now ready to bring 
on board their first class of “reform” Junior Officers and to make their 
first “reform” assignments. From that point, an estimated six years will 
be needed to convert the current system into the “reform” system. 

During the implementation/conversion period, a number of 
“grandfather” or special transitional rules will have to be adopted to 
facilitate the changeover without damaging any Officers. The Commis- 
sion recommends in particular that the Service adopt a 12-year SFS 
multigrade time-in-class for Officers who have reached the MC level. 

The Service already has lost too many relatively young, highly talented 
Officers who made their way up the ranks very quickly but were then 
involuntarily retired after five years in grade. Moving immediately to a 
12-year multi-grade TIC for MC’s will avoid a further serious depletion of 
that valuable Officer resource until the recommended changes in the 
Senior Foreign Service structure are in place. In the same time period, 
the Service would do well to begin utilization of the LCE authority on a 
much more restricted basis than is now the case. 


Legislative Changes 

Following are 12 legislative changes required in order to implement the 
recommendations of the Commissioners. 

• Delete Section 202a(2) and Section 202a(3). Renumber Section 
202Ca) (1) as Section 202Ca). 

Analysis of the Amendment. This removes the Foreign Commer- 
cial Service, the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service, and the 
Foreign Agriculture Service from the Foreign Service Personnel System, 
These agencies are small in size and their members are concentrated in 
only two or three grades. As a consequence, a closed personnel system 
cannot work. The Commissioners think those members of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture who are serving 
overseas should accrue benefits as if they were in the Foreign Service, 
but should revert to regular GS benefits when in the United States. 

• Delete Section 203(b); renumber Section 203(a) as Section 203 

Analysis of the Amendment. Under the current law. Section 
203(b) contradicts Section 203(a). The purpose of this amendment is to 
allow the restructuring of the Foreign Service Personnel System. The 
Commissioners have recommended that the Director General be the 
head of the entire Foreign Service, and that each of the constituent 
agencies (State, AID, and USIA) have a Director of Personnel for both 
Foreign and Civil Service employees, 

• Delete Section 1101(E), Section 1107(b)(1), and reletter and 
renumber. 
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Analysis of the Amendment. This amendment increases the 
length of the Limited Appointment Authority from five years to six 
years. This is necessary in order to give the Officer sufficient opportu- 
nity to demonstrate hisi^er abilities prior to tenuring 

• Section , Authorized Strength of the Foreign Service, 

to be inserted where appropriate. 

“(a) Whenever the needs of the Service require, but at least once 
each fiscal year, the Secretary of State, in consultation with the heads of 
other agencies, shall prescribe the total active-duty strength as of the 
end of the fiscal year for tenured and untenured Foreign Service Officers. 

"(b) Each fiscal year. Congress must authorize a maximum 
number of Officers at each rank in the Foreign Service as presented by 
the Secretary of State.” 

Analysis of the Amendment: The Commissioners determined 
that the maximum number of Foreign Service Officers and the maximum 
number at each rank should be authorized by Congress as in the case 
with the Armed Forces. While not the preferred course, the Commission- 
ers noted that, without outside restraint, the number of senior Foreign 
Service Officers exceeded positions available or the needs of the Service. 
The percentage of Senior Foreign Service Officers has reached nearly 20 
percent of the entire Foreign Service. The Commissioners believe no 
more than 17 percent of the tenured officers should be in the Senior 
Foreign Service. 

• Section , Limitation on Political Appointees, to be 

inserted where appropriate. 

‘The number of political appointees to positions available for 
Senior Foreign Service Officers should not exceed 12 percent of the total 
number of Senior Foreign Service Officers.” 

Analysis of the Amendment: This limits the total number of 
political appointees to 12 percent of the Senior Foreign Service. This 
includes Ambassadors, Under Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries and 
equivalents, and Deputy Assistant Secretaries. With so many positions 
being designated Ambassador-at-Large or Assistant Secretary-equiva- 
lent, a limitation on the overall number of political appointments is 
appropriate. For example, if the Senior Foreign Service had an author- 
ized strength of 600, then the number of political appointees would be 
limited to 72. The total number of Senior Foreign Service positions 
would be a total of 672. 

• Section , Records Correction Board 

“(a) The Foreign Service Records : Correction Board (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as "the Board”) shall consist of no fewer than 
three members, who shall be independent, distinguished citizens of the 
United States, who are not employees of the Foreign Service Agencies or 
Members of the Service. 
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FS — abbreviated designation of a career member of the Foreign Service, 
It is normally used together with a numerical expression of personal 
rank such as FS--6, FS-3, FS-1. 

FSO — abbreviated designation of a Foreign Service Officer before the 
passage of the 1980 Foreign Service Act. FSO also was used with a 
numerical expression of rank such as FSO-1, FSO-5, FSO— 7. FSO 
connoted Officer status and rank, while FSS connoted staff or support 
staff and rank. Although the 1980 Act eliminated some of the differences 
between Officer and staff personnel, the term FSO remains in use. 

SFS — abbreviated term for the Senior Foreign Service, which is the 
Foreign Service version of the Senior Executive Service. 

SFS Window — the Foreign Service Act of 1980 states that a Foreign 
Service member of Class 1 may be considered for promotion into the 
Senior Foreign Service over a period of time or number of years pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State. The period of time or number of years 
is called the Senior Foreigji Service promotion window. Under current 
law and practice, the employee opens his or her own window. If the 
employee is not promoted during the period allowed, the window closes 
and the employee thereafter is not eligible for promotion into the Senior 
Foreign Service. 

Senior Threshold — used informally to describe the promotion from 
FS-1 to the entry-level rank of the Senior Foreign Service. This term 
reflects an Officer’s readiness to serve in the most senior positions of the 
U.S. Foreign Service. 

OC — abbreviation for the rank title Counselor, which is the entry grade 
of the Senior Foreign Service. 

MC — abbreviation for the rank title Minister Counselor, the second 
career grade of the Senior Foreign Service. 

CM — abbreviation for the rank title of Career Minister, which is the 
highest grade level of the Senior Foreign Service. A very limited number 
of Career Ministers have the personal rank of Career Ambassador , 
conferred by the President in recognition of especially distinguished 
service over a sustained period. 

Limited Career Extension (LCE) — limited extension of the career ap 
pointments of members of the Foreign Service whose maximum time in- 
class has expired. 
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Cone System-members of the State Department Foreign Service are 

functional categoiy for purposes of assignment and 
promotion. These promotional groupings are called cones. 

Bid System-the assignment process employed by some Foreign Service 
agencies begins with the submission of statements of employeeTssign- 
ment Preferences, or bids. Bid lists are submitted by each Officer aTd 
assembled for each position that needs to be filled. In most cases ’the 
person assi^ed to a position will have “bid” on the assignment aAd 

Srs'"'"'''"® “bidding” 

System-a personnel system that features the automatic 

piii.: StTiXirc.r’’" r- •" • 

AFSA-the American Foreign Service Association. 

^GE-the American Federation of Government Employees. 
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Appendix I 


Interim Report of the 
Commission on the 
Foreign Service Personnel System 


I. Introduction 

The 1988-1989 Foreign Affairs Authorization Act directed the Secretary 
of State to appoint a five-member commission to review the Foreign 
Service personnel system and instructed the Commission to report its 
findings to the Secretary and the Congress not more than one year from 
the date of enactment of the Authorization Act, that is by December 22, 
1988. The process of appointing the Commissioners, which by law was to 
be carried out in consultation with the Congress and the exclusive 
employee representative organizations, took approximately six months. 
At the outset of their tenure, the Commissioners informed both the Sec- 
retary and the Congress that because of the length of the appointment 
process, they would not meet the deadline set in the Act. They would 
instead seek to produce an interim report by the legislated due date and 
a final report early in 1989. This is their interim report. 

This report reviews the Commission’s membership, its mandate, 
the context in which it sees the Foreign Service carrying out its functions 
in the coming years, the approach which the Commission took in organ- 
izing its activities, and its observations thus far. The report also identi- 
fies the issues that were of greatest concern to the employees and agency 
managers with whom the Commissioners spoke. 

II. Membership 

The Commission on the Foreign Service Personnel System is chaired by 
John M, Thomas, who retired from the Foreign Service serving last as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Administration. The other members are: 
former Director General and Director of Personnel Alfred L. Atherton, 

Jr., former Senate Foreign Relations Committee Staff Director M. 

Graeme Bannerman, retired Vice Chair of the U.S. Merit Systems 
Protection Board and former President of the New York State Civil 
Service Commission Ersa H. Poston, and Civilian Personnel Director for 
the U.S Air Force Pat L. Schittulli. 

in. Mandate 

The 1988-1989 Foreign Affairs Authorization Act instructed the Commis- 
sion to: 
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These, then, are the standards against which the Commissioners 
judged the personnel system brought into being by the 1980 Foreign 
Service Act. 

IV. Role of the Foreign Service 

The Commissioners considered it vital to their deliberations to define the 
role and functions of the Foreign Service. They approached this task in 
three ways — reviewing first the Congressional testimony and legislative 
history in order to establish the broad mission of the Service as defined 
in the 1980 Act, looking next at the international context in which the 
Service seeks to accomplish its mission today and investigating finally 
the specific functions assigned to the Service by the 1980 Act. The 
Commissioners recognized that the dramatic changes that took place in 
the foreign affairs environment between 1946, when the first comprehen- 
sive Foreign Service Act was passed, and 1980 had necessitated in part 
the adoption of a new legislative basis for the Service. They considered 
also that the increasing complexity of foreign policy issues in the eight 
years since the Act came into effect has made even more important today 
the question of whether the Service is in a position to carry out its vital 
functions. 

A. Legislative Foundations 

Title I, Chapter 1, Section 101 of the 1980 Foreign Service Act provides: 

• that a career Foreign Service is essential to assist the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State in the conduct of U.S. foreign relations; 

• that the scope and complexity of foreign affairs have height- 
ened the need for such a service; 

• that the Foreign Service must be preserved, strengthened, and 
improved in order to carry out its mission effectively in response to the 
complex challenges of modem diplomacy and international relations; 
and, 

• that the members of the Service should be representative of 
the American people, knowledgeable of both U.S. and foreign cultures — 
including foreign languages — and available to serve in assignments 
throughout the world. 

B. Current Foreign Policy Context 

The world in which the United States finds itself today is vastly different 
from the one in which it first undertook international responsibilities on 
a global scale at the end of World War II. The U.S. is no longer, as it was 
in 1945, the world’s preeminent economic and military power. The 
international economic system which we once dominated increasingly 
resembles a tripolar system in which the U.S., Japan and the soon-to-be 
fully integrated European Economic Community carry roughly equal 
weight. And we compete in this system for the first time in our modem 
history as a debtor rather than creditor nation. 
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2. To provide guidance for the formulation and conduct of 
programs and activities of the State Department and of other agencies 
which relate to U.S. foreign relatioJis (assisting the President and the 
Secretary of State in the formulation and conduct of U.S. foreign policy 
and carrying out the reporting and analysis function which is essential to 
that task); 

3. To perform functions on behalf of any agency or other govern- 
ment establishment (including any establishment in the legislative or 
judicial branch) requiring such services (serving in essence as the over- 
seas arm of the entire U.S. Government); and, 

4. To provide the necessary administrative support to accomplish 
those goals. 

V. Approach 

In approaching its study, the Commission was conscious that the agen- 
cies that use the personnel system mandated by the Foreign Service Act 
faced the difficult task in 1980 of implementing a new piece of legislation 
which, while modeled to some extent on the preceding 1946 Act, intro- 
duced a number of significant changes in their personnel systems. Full 
implementation of the Act did not in fact begin until February 1984, as 
anticipated in the grandfather provisions of the Act. In such circum- 
stances, it is quite reasonable to examine whether some adjustments 
may be needed either in the legislation itself or in its implementation. 

In conducting its review, the Commission’s intention is to iden - 
tify areas where adjustments are needed and to offer recommendations 
for these changes. 

The Commission convened for the first time on June 13, 1988 
and has met, inter alia, with: 

• Personnel managers and other senior officials of the five 
foreign affairs agencies; 

• Exclusive employee representative organizations; 

• Congressional staff; 

• Officials of the Office of Management and Budget, the Office of 
Personnel Management, and the General Accounting Office; 

• Groups of various categories of employees; and, 

• Individual employees on request. 

The Commission also held two open meetings for employees of 
the foreign affairs agencies, one of which was also open to the general 
public. 
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factored even more than is now the case into the Foreign Service person- 
nel planning and career development process. 

Workforce Requirements Determination 

• The Commissioners were particularly interested in determin- 
ing what workforce planning mechanisms and procedures were being 
utilized at the several agencies, and whether they enabled agency 
managers to balance manpower requirements with anticipated work- 
loads. A major point of concern was whether all agencies had adopted 
Satisfactory requirements determination and review processes which 
take into account all factors affecting workload productivity. Further ex- 
amination of the agencies’ workforce planning processes is required and 
will be undertaken in fulfillment of the Commission’s mandate. 

• In a closed personnel system like the Foreign Service’s (in 
which employees enter at the bottom and advance through the ranks), 
definitions of workforce requirements utilizing computer modeling 
techniques must underlie staffing decisions. Personnel changes cannot 
be accomplished overnight since it takes years to recruit, hire, train and 
develop the people needed to feed the personnel pipeline into the upper 
ranks. It must be noted, too, that new systems must be given time to 
mature and that constant changing of these systems could have a 
counter-productive/disruptive impact. 

Recruitment, Examination, and Appointment 

• The question was raised whether current officer recruitment 
practices, which center on the written exam, are sufficient to attract FSO 
candidates with the right mix of skills and interests who are also broadly 
representative of the American people. Some suggested a need for more 
intense targeting of specific segments of the population, i.e. minorities 
(recruitment of whom is a problem across the board), economics gradu- 
ates for the economic cone, MBAs for administration, area and language 
specialists. Others noted that there is no demonstrated correlation 
between success in the examination process, as measured in the numeri- 
cal scores assigned candidates on the written and oral examinations, and 
relative success in the Foreign Service. 

• The Commission also found widespread doubt about the 
validity of the current practice of assigning functional designations (to 
the administrative, consular, economic and political “cones” as they are 
called at State) largely on the basis of written exam scores. On the one 
hand, most candidates pass in more than one functional area, which 
suggests that the conal questions do not distinguish effectively among 
applicants with regard to their strengths, interests, or aptitude for 
specific Foreign Service functions. On the other hand, entering officers 
forced to accept a designated conal preference before they really under- 
stand what the Foreign Service is all about and without realistic expec- 
tations regarding their prospects for advancement are not likely to make 
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cone and length and location of previous assignments than Service need 
or career development imperatives. Moreover, some units, rather than 
rely on the central system, have established their own recruitment net- 
works and qualifying procedures. 

C. Promotion and Development 

• Perhaps the most telling distinction of the assignment/promo- 
tion process is the competition among FSO-1 and senior officers to be as- 
signed as a Deputy Chief of Mission. The highly coveted DCM assign- 
ments match perfectly senior threshold and senior officer precepts for 
demonstrated managerial competence. 

• On the other hand, Political and Economic Counselor posi- 
tions, even at our major embassies, are seen not to provide the same op- 
portunity for promotion as a DCM position in a small country. For pur- 
poses of competition for promotion across the senior threshold, or within 
the senior ranks, management of people and functions clearly counts 
more than the management of issues or government-to-government rela- 
tionships. 

• Another feature of the assignmenb^promotion/career develop- 
ment process which has fallen into disrepute is the separation of employ- 
ees and positions by functional categories or cones. The institution of the 
multifunctional promotion track may portend the eventual abandonment 
of the cone system, or at least its modification to the point at which it 
does not encourage or force narrow functional specialization. However, 
the point was also made that the growing complexity of both foreign 
policy issues and technical support requirements demands greater rather 
than less in-depth, job-related expertise. 

• The Commission also found widespread concern among all 
employees — Civil Service as well as Foreign, specialists as well as gener- 
alists — over the lack of well-defined career development concepts for 
employees in all categories. 

Separation j Retirement 

• Clearly the most controversial and traumatic Foreign Service 
personnel development in many years has been the involuntary retire- 
ment of officers at the 0-1 level for failure to be promoted into the senior 
ranks within the allotted time frame. The involuntary retirement of a 
number of senior officers through the denial of career extensions has 
been only slightly less disruptive. Since grievances are pending with 
respect to some of these personnel actions, it would be inappropriate for 
the Commission to comment on them specifically. The controversy does 
raise the question, however, of how or why specific time-in-class periods 
were chosen and whether there is any reason now to modify them. The 
1980 Act provides flexibility on this point, leaving it to the Service to de- 
termine how rapidly its “flow-through” mechanism should operate in 
order to serve the nation’s needs. The Commission heard arguments in 
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favor of flow-through patterns other than the one currently in force and 
other time-m-class schemes than those currently followed. For example 
there is considerable sentiment in favor of providing a minimum of 12 ’ 
years in the Senior Forei^i Service for any officer promoted to the MC 

cons'H Senior Foreign Service. There is also 

considerable Service-mde sentiment in favor of the fail-back provision 

has adopted for its 0-1 officers, which allows an officer who has 
opted to compete for promotion into the Senior Foreign Service to with- 
draw from that competition and serve out his remaining mid-level time- 
m-class allotment as an 0- 1. ® 

. f employees and managers were concerned that selection- 

out for relative performance has fallen into disuse. Some doubted 

a^/r’'' ? ! of « vigorous, perform- 

are subiect tfl^u^■°;^^^ that Service separation actions 

are subject to lengthy delays as a result of the grievance process. 

VH. Next Steps 

The Commission will continue its investigation of these and other 
personnel issues with the aim of submitting its final report and recom 
mendations to the Secretaiy and the Congress early in 1989 
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Correction of Foreign Service 
Personnel Records 


D *1 r» The Foreign Service Board for Correction of 
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Appendix iv 


Promotion of 
Foreign Service Officers 


l. Objectives of the Promotion Program. The funda- 
mental purposes of the Foreign Service promotion program are to select 
Officers through a fair and competitive selection process that advances 
the best qualified Officers to positions of increased responsibility and 
authority and provide the necessaiy career incentives to attract and 
maintain high quality individuals. 

II. Terms Explained 

a. Competitive Category. A category of Officers who compete 
among themselves for promotion. 

b. Central Selection Board. Aboard of Officers convened under 
the authority of the Secretary of State to consider Foreign Service 
Officers for promotion to the grades of 04, 03, 02, 01, and SFS, 

c. Promotion List. A listing of all Officers approved for promo- 
tion within a competitive categoiy to the grade of 04 or higher. 

d. Date of Promotion. The date used as the primary means of 
indicating relative seniority among Officers of the same grade and to 
determine eligibility for consideration for promotion to the next higher 
grade. 

e. Failed Selection for Promotion. Officers considered for promo- 
tion but not recommended. 

f. Average Time to Promotion. The number of years of continued 
service completed by most Officers when promoted to a particular grade. 

g. Promotion Expectation. The expected percentage of Officers in 
cohort groups who will be selected to the next higher grade. 

m. Selection Board Procedures 

a. Appointment of Boards. The Director General, in consultation 
with and upon the recommendation of the agency Director of Personnel, 
appoints and convenes central Selection Boards for all agencies. 

b. Composition of Boards. Only senior Foreign Service Officers 
who have the experience and mature judgment to make accurate assess- 
ments on promotion potential are chosen to serve as Board members. In 
order to provide a balanced perspective. Board members should mirror 
the Officers eligible for consideration with respect to functional catego- 
ries. One public member should also serve on each Board. Board mem- 
bers are required to take an oath affirming their intent to perform their 
duties in the best interest of the Foreign Service. 
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A Proposal for a Foreign 
Service Recruitment System 


Background 

The primar>- goal of any employment system is to locate and employ, as 
quickly as possible, highly qualified people to carry out the mission of the 
organization. The employment system must adhere to the Uniform 
Guidelines cn Kmployee Selection Procedures. A validation process 
ensures that factors used to rank candidates do not have an adverse 
impact 07} the employment opportunities of any race, sex, or ethnic 
^Up- 

Meeting the validation requirements of the Guidelines is not 
particularly diiTicult if, at the t>eginning of the recruitment process, the 
Department identifies in writing the major job requirements, and subse- 
quently the knowledge, skills, and abilities (KSAs) required to perform in 
Foreign Service OlTicer positions. There must be a discernible relation- 
ship between the job requirements and the KSAs. Tlte KSAs must also 
be reasonable for entry into the position. If this is done effectively, 
adverse impact is less likely to occur, and the required documentation 
needed to defend the Department in any EEO complaints will be avail- 
able. 

I’rocedurcs 

The first step in any recruiting process is to solicit applications from a 
variety of sources. Since college graduates are prime candidates for 
foreign affairs agency positions, recruiting should be concentrated at 
colleges and universities. The genera) public must be given an opportu- 
nity to apply, and applications must be accepted from any minimally 
qualified candidate. The job announcement must specify minimum 
qualifications. Those meeting the qualifications must be offered the 
opportunity to take a shorter version of the written examination (primar- 
ily the general background and English expression segments of the 
existing test). The lest must be validated against Foreign Service 
requirements to avoid any adverse impact problems, e.g., EEO com- 
plaints. 

Candidates scoring highest will be required to submit an SF-171 
Application for Federal Employment, a transcript, and any security 
forms that would be required if selected. (Early submission of securit’* 
forms will decrease processing time if the candidate is later selected.)' 

Also, an essay on a topic related to the Foreign Service Officer require 
ments may be required to be used as a tiebreaker. 
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Functional Categories 

(illustrative) 


State 

Administrative Management 
Financial Management 
Personnel Management 
(General Services 
Security 

Information Systems Management 
Political Affairs 
Political/Military Affairs 
Labor Affairs 
Science and Technology 
Narcotics Control 

USIA 

Information 
Cultural Affairs 
Administration 
Librarian 
English Teaching 
Printing and Editorial 

AID 

Program Analysis 
Administrative Management 
Agriculture/Rural Development 
Economics 
Food 

Urban and Community Development 

Private Enterprise 

Engineering/Science 

Health and Population 

Human Resources/EducationATraining 

Community and Contract Management 

Controller 
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